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of the Company's authority. The former were generally modelled upon the native tribunals which they superseded, and the law which they administered was, in civil matters, Hindu or Mohammedan, according to the religion of the parties ; and, in criminal matters, the Mohammedan law corrected and softened where glaringly opposed to Western standards of humanity. The latter were represented by the High Courts of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras : they were fashioned upon English lines and the law which they dispensed was English, A clash of jurisdictions ensued, provoking jealousies which have lingered to this day in Calcutta. The two systems were finally combined in 1861 when the High, or Chartered, Courts were definitely set at the head of the Indian judicial system, with authority, on appeal or petition or of their own motion, to revise the decisions of all subordinate courts, criminal and civil. In exercising these functions they administer of course, the law of the Indian Statute Book, supplemented in domestic and personal matters, such as marriage and inheritance, by Hindu, Mohammedan and customary law.
For the administration of the criminal law the principal tribunals (apart from the High Courts) are the Courts of Session: there is one such tribunal for each district or group of districts, presided over by a single judge who is generally a member of the Indian Civil Service. Sen-tances of death passed by a sessions judge are not final unless confirmed by the High Court: in other respects (save when European British subjects are concerned) his authority is as extensive as that exercised by English judges of assize. Below the court of session are magisterial courts which are graded as of the first, the second, or of the third class, according as their powers of punishment are limited to the infliction of two years' imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000, of six months' imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200, or of one month's imprisonment and a
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